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ATROCITIES AND HUMORS OF OPERA 

By LOUIS C. ELSON 

IT was a wise Frenchman who said "Whatever is too foolish 
to be spoken may be sung," and in the domain of Opera 
there are many atrocities in subjects or words which would 
never be tolerated if they were not combined with tones. In 
certain epochs when the power of music was new, and therefore 
exceptionally strong, composers believed that tones could carry 
any words whatever to success. Thus Ockeghem, in the 15th 
century twice set the genealogy of Christ to music. Imagine 
wreathing counterpoint about such a subject as the following: — 

And Aaron begat Aminadab; and Aminadab begat Naason; and 
Naason begat Salmon; and Salmon begat Booz of Rechab; and Booz 
begat Obed of Ruth; and Obed begat Jesse, etc., etc. 

This would be about as if a modern composer were to set the 
City Directory to music! 

The early operas were sometimes as uninspiring in their 
subjects as the above. Not at the very first, for the Camerati 
of Florence sought Greek subjects in their endeavor to bring back 
to the world something like the Greek drama. Yet even here the 
astonishing power of a new mode of musical expression caused 
the poetry, (even when conventional,) to become strangely eflFec- 
tive when sung. Thus the aria from Monteverdi's "Arianna" 
entitled "Lasciatemi morir," which consisted chiefly of a repeti- 
tion of "Let me die," caused entire audiences to burst into tears 
and sobbing, whereas when Geraldine Farrar sang it in recent 
concerts anyone exhibiting emotion would have been viewed with 
astonishment. 

But very soon the heavy hand of conventionality was laid 
upon all operas, which became a species of stereotyped vocal 
suites. Thus in Handel's time the regular number of characters 
was six, three men and three women. The first woman (prima 
donna) was a high soprano, the second or third contralto, and 
they loved to have a deep female voice assume a male part. The 
first man was an artificial soprano, the second an artifical alto, 
the third a natural tenor or sometimes a bass. And how the 
male soprano was idolized is undoubtedly known to our readers 
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through the anecdotes regarding FarineUi. We present a vivid 
proof of this adoration in an Engh'sh song of the epoch, relative 
to the famous Senesino. 

Yet such adulation of famous singers goes far back of the Han- 
delian epoch. In Delphi, 2000 years ago there was a statue 
erected to M. Aurelius Musseus, a vocal teacher and singe;r. 
Tigellus, of Sardinia, could have given points to modern vocal 
spendthrifts, for he made fortune after fortune, yet managed 
to spend money even quicker than he earned it. In this con- 
nection we may state that the highest fee ever received by a 
singer was accepted by the Emperor Nero, who was given one 
million sesterces (about $37,500) for a single appearance in a 
soirSe musicale at a senator's house in ancient Rome. The singers 
made long concert-tours in those old days, and there is record 
of an enamored lady who followed a famous singer several hun- 
dred miles in order to be present at all of his performances. 

In the Handelian days the number and style of the different 
solos was also most carefully adjusted. There was the Aria 
Caniabile, smooth and gentle, such as "Ombra mai fu," which 
has become Handel's famous Largo. The Aria di Portamento 
was somewhat similar, but with stronger rhythm and a little 
embellishment, as in "Oh Thou that tellest." The Aria di Mezzo 
Carattere gave more dramatic power as in "Lascia ch'io pianga." 
The Aria Parlante, also called Aria Agitata or Infuriata, was what 
its name implies, or as an example like "Thou shalt break them" 
may show. Finally there came the Aria di Bravura, such as 
"Rejoice Greatly" in the "Messiah." Although some of the 
citations above are from oratorio, Handel carried the opera vein 
into this field, and in "Rejoice Greatly" even desired a full operatic 
cadenza at the close. 

To show how transferable these numbers were, let me cite 
the case of "Lascia ch'io pianga" named above. This was origi- 
nally a dance, a Sarabande, in Handel's early German opera 
"Almira," written in Hamburg before he came to England. 
We present it in its original form: — 



Sarabande 



Handel 
from "Almira* 
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It afterwards became a song in another opera, entitled "Cogli la 
rosa, Lascia le spine," then "Lascia ch'io pianga" and since then 
has become sacred under the title of "Oh Lord, Correct me." And 
Handel also took many numbers of his "Messiah," such as "He shall 
Purify," "For unto us a child is born," "His yoke is easy," "All 
we like sheep," etc., from his own Italian duets. His stealing 
from himself however is more pardonable than his thefts from 
others. No wonder he was called "the grand old robber." 

The critic may sometimes be led far astray by such trans- 
ferences. A commentator on "Lascia ch'io pianga" once called 
attention to the charming manner in which the musical sobs 
fitted to the words, not knowing that these "sobs" were but the 
syncopations of the second beat of the measure in the original 
Sarabande. 

In the Hamburg Opera, where, soon after 1700, Handel 
found employment, we find the Germans trying to make headway 
against the Italian influence, but they simply substituted new 
evils. One of the delights of that time, in Hamburg, was to have 
the vocalists sing in as many different languages as possible. 

With Gluck there came a reform and a very necessary one. 
Such dramatic touches as the glissando upon the contrabasses to 
picture the barking of Cerberus at the gates of Hades, in "Or- 
pheus," or the end of a chorus of the spirits in the infernal re- 
gions upon a diminished seventh, to show that their torment would 
be unending, are premonitions of Wagner and his operatic Truth. 

Yet even here we may find points of contradiction of poetry 
and music, although not often. If, for example, one would sing 
"I have lost my Euridice" to such words as 

I have found my Euridice, 
All my life is full of Joy, 
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he would find the first theme of this vocal rondo at least more 
expressive of happiness than of sorrow. 

Rossini set back the operatic clock by at least half-a-century. 
We wonder how many critics he has misled by taking the over- 
ture to *'Aurelian" and using it for his "Barber of Seville." The 
unfortunate commentators found, in the strains of the Roman 
conqueror, the coquetry of Rosina. 

One other overture there is which has enticed the reviewers 
upon slippery ice. Mozart wrote his **Don Giovanni" over- 
ture on the night preceding the performance of the opera. His 
wife kept him awake with gossipy chat at intervals, and with an 
occasional glass of punch. Sometimes he would take a nap and 
then, awakened by her, he would resume his task. The over- 
sapient ones pretend to have discovered the points where the 
naps and the reawakenings took place. 

In the first half of the 19th century the atrocities of opera 
began to multiply fast. Now it became the fashion to pay no 
attention to the spirit of the words providing they were set to a 
good and singable tune. If the reader will take down "Lucia" 
from the shelf and sing the beginning of the great sextette as 
follows : — 

Now in Peace and Joy abiding, 
Pass my days in sunlight gliding 

he will find it much closer to the music than 

What restrains my boundless fury, 
I will kill the base intruder. 

to which the composer has united them. No poet was safe 
when these musical tyrants undertook to set his work to music. 
When Verdi, in his younger days, set "Macbeth" as an opera 
he indulged Macduff in a weird Liberty Song. Imagine the 
fiery Scot drawing his sword, rushing to the footlights and thun- 
dering out. 

Our Country forsaken, 
Our tears should awaken. 
Gainst tyrant's oppressions 
Our weapons arise. 

And imagine also the frenzied applause of the Venetians, then 
under Austrian tyranny, and the military clearing the house. 
About this time also the great mortality among operatic 
heroes and heroines was at its height. No matter how healthy 
the pair appeared in the beginning of the grand opera no sensible 
insurance agent would guarantee their surviving the last act. 
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One could memorize a large number of operatic fatalities by 
rhyming them as follows, — 

In "II Trovatore" so boasted, 

The tenor and alto were roasted. 

The heroine, poor Leonora, 

Took poison, they couldn't restore her. 

"The Jewess" as set by Halevy, 

Was stewed in hot oil as a gravy. 

Dear Linda, the sweet mountain daisy. 

Along with Dinorah went crazy. 

The charmingly wild Violetta 

Had consumption and never got better. 

Dark Carmen, for all of her swagger 

Was punctured at last with a dagger. 

The heroine's life is most certain 

To end with the fall of the curtain 

From Valentine up to Brunnhilde, 

There always was something that killed her. 

No matter how bright her cadenza. 

The last act most certainly ends her. 

And we might add to the above Tosca, Gilda, Isolde, Marguerite, 
Maliella, Nedda, and so on endlessly. The paths of opera lead but 
to the grave. 

It may not be generally known that Wagner himself began 
with all the conventionalities of Italian opera. The present 
writer once traveled from London to Munich merely to see "Die 
Feen," Wagner's first opera. As a revelation it was worth the 
journey. 

This is the plot of "The Fairies":— 

A young prince named Arindel marries a fairy and pledges him- 
self for eight years not to inquire who she is. After seven years and 
364 days he becomes impatient and breaks his vow, asking his wife her 
name and former home address, whereupon she at once disappears. 
She leaves him two children, whose status is somewhat like that of 
Strephon in "lolanthe." In order to regain his spouse Arindel is to 
undergo the severest trials, and if amidst these he should curse her he 
is to lose her forever. 

The wife aforesaid suddenly appears at the palace (Arindel has 
now become king) accompanied by a number of fairy companions, all 
in very short dresses, and turns the place into a fiery furnace, finally 
throwing the two children into the flames. Arindel does not even say 
'*Damit," which is not cursing, in German. He receives a number of 
other calamities such as defeat in battle, the death of his chum, treason 
in the palace, etc., and finally, losing his temper, curses the lady who 
bothers him so persistently, whereupon she appears, informs him that 
he has lost her forever, and goes off in a dazzling cloud to fairyland. 
That cloud, by the way, was continually coming oji or going off the stage. 
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as if it were an aeroplane for celestials, but when it rose in the air the pas- 
sengers clung tightly and looked rather uncomfortable. 

In the third act Arindel goes crazy and Wagner gives a regular 
*'mad-scene," but now for tenor. As is the case with the modern prima 
donna, the crazier he gets the better he sings. At last, after a brilliant 
aria, he recovers his reason, and a sorcerer named Chroma, for no reason 
in particular, helps him to go through fairyland amid monsters of all sorts 
and finally win his wife and also his children, whom we supposed reduced 
to cinders. Chroma also turns Arindel into a first-class fairy himself. 

After a week's run as a spectacular ballet-opera the family of the 
composer wisely withdrew the work from the stage forever. 
The music was partly Weber and partly Auber, melodic, tinkling, 
but sometimes dramatic. 

But Wagner soon changed from such puerility, as Verdi also 
left his early crimes behind him, though the latter was somewhat 
slower in his improvement. He obligingly changed Gustavus 
of Sweden to the Duke of Mantua, when the police censor de- 
clined to permit a royal assassination upon the stage, in the "Ballo 
in Maschera," and when this did not placate his critic changed 
the duke into the "Governor of Boston" and had him slain at a 
masked ball, evidently given by the Puritans soon after the time 
of John Endicctt, or Cotton Mather. When the tenor, Mario, 
who was proud of his shape, declined to clothe himself in the prim 
garb of New England, Verdi said "Dress as you please," and the 
governor of Boston appeared in the first performances in the 
costume of a Spanish cavalier. Even in his second period, Verdi 
was careless of dramatic unities. In "La Traviata" he chose 
for his heroine Signora Donatelli, weight about 350 pounds, 
and when in the last act the doctor told this mountain of flesh 
that she was dying of consumption the audience burst forth in 
unrestrained mirth. 

This leads us to add a few words about the impracticable 
things that composers sometimes demand in opera. The con- 
sumptive Violetta is one of them. Only Patti or Galli-Curci, 
among the frime donne we have seen, really looked the part. 
In Beethoven's "Fidelio" it almost always seems ludicrous to 
see 300 pounds of tenor clinging to a few ounces of bread and 
thanking Fidelio for saving him from starvation. W^agner's 
stage animals are almost always a detriment to the dramatic 
effect. When at the end of "Gotterdaemmerung" we see a cab- 
horse ambling with Brunnhilde towards the funeral pyre it scarcely 
enhances the great and masterly finale. 

At one of the performances of "Die W^alkure" we were 
struck by the affectionate demeanor of the horse Grane to his 
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mistress. He followed her about, he rested his nose upon her 
shoulder as if he would not be separated from her, Mme. Materna, 
who played the part of the Walkiire, afterwards explained the 
mystery to us very simply. She found a horse that was very fond 
of apples, and she had an apple placed under the shoulder of her 
gown. We must not forget, however, that there was one horse- 
artist who used to play Grane as if he gloried in the part. It was 
a steed from the emperor's stables and he entered into the action 
with human intelligence, but, alas, he has had no successor. 

One final horror may be noticed in connection with Italian, 
French or German opera; it is the general imbecility of the Eng- 
lish libretto. 

The crimes of song-translation are many. The writer of this 
article has in a collection of such misdeeds, which he has made, 
some remarkable gems. Brahms's **Wie bist du meine Koenigin" 
becomes "How dost thou fare, my beauteous queen?," a species of 
health inquiry which was far from the poet's thoughts. In 
Meyer-Helmund's song the line "Fern von mir ist Minne," be- 
comes "Far from me is Minnie," and Raff's duet, "Durch Hain 
und Buchenhallen" becomes "Through fields and Halls of Learn- 
ing," the Buchenhallen (groves of beeches) being comically 
changed into a sort of public library. 

Such direct blunders we have not yet unearthed in operatic 
librettos, but we have found absurdities galore. From the li- 
bretto of "Martha," for example, we cull the following gems: — 

Lady Henrietta 

Ah my lips love's gay smiles 
Love's gay smiles ne'er sever. 
Cupid ne'er round them doth play, 
Joy from me hath fled forever 

Whereupon Nancy dutifully confirms the above mystery with 
"Ah her lips love's gay smiles, etc." Prose and poetry are mingled 
in the fair scene as follows: — 

Farmers 

Come hither young lasses. 
What keeps you so long away? 
Come hither in your simplicity. 
Do not make us wait longer. 

Servards 

With light hearts here we come, 
Wanting work as you see. 
Money fain we would earn 
Servants all, gay and free. 
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In "Lucia" the day after the wedding the chorus are standing in 
a Hne, enjoying themselves after the manner of opera choruses, 
and singing "Loud shouts of jubilee," when Raymond comes to 
them with the tidings of the murder of Arthur by Lucia, where- 
upon they continue standing in a row but remark — 

Ah! fatal moment! dark deed of horror! 
It doth inspire us with fears appalling! 
Night, hide forever this dread misfortune 
With thy impervious and gloomy veil! 

There is considerable agitation going on at the present time for 
Opera in English. At least one libretto by Brian Hooker shows 
us that the English text can be made poetic and singable, but 
the first step towards this consummation should be that "libretto 
English" should be abolished, that all the librettos of foreign 
operas should be rewritten by poets, and poets that have some 
knowledge of music. This would probably soon abolish one of the 
worst of the atrocities of opera. 



